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SE WY SENG AINID SPAR CER. living plants, must contain, necessarily, those mat- But if mixed with the quantity of peat or muck 
bi ters which plants require—it being a fixed law of above named, the heat will be moderated so as to 
— oe . | Ive > ’ . et: , > » > " > 
nature, that the death and decomposition of one | prevent the mouldy, dry state, yet the heat will be 

| sufficient to eliminate those gaseous compounds 


APPLICATION OF MANURE. ; , , 
: generation of animals and plants shall contribute | pow 
Mr Editor :—A man has only to take a ramble ¢ ihe nutrition and growth of succeeding ones, | 8° Valuable in the manure, and instead of rising 


of a few hours through a neighborhood of farmers, «py. into the air, they will be absorbed and retained by 














rotting of vegetable substances in manure, 





or to read a report of a discussion by farmers on 
the subject, to satisfy himself that there is a diver- | 

sity of opinion upon the most economical apppli- 

cation of manures, both for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the largest crops, and the improvement of, 
the land. 

1 am forcibly reminded of this diversity of opin- | 
ion, by reading a report of a discussion of the far- | 

mers of Framingham, held at the Town Hall, on 
the 30th of Dec., and reported in the Mass, Plough- | 
man, of Jan, 11th. A Mr Vose says he applied 20 | 
loads of good manure per acre, upon three acres, | 
on the sward, before plowing, and turned it un- | 

der the furrow six or seven inches déep. Anoth- 
er acre was plowed without any manure. The | 

whole was planted with corn, manured in the hill 
with hog manure. The crop was equally as good | 
where tio manure was plowed under. ‘The second | 
: year, the whole was plowed and planted again; and | 
/ he could not perceive that the manure which had | 
; lain thus buried for a year, was of any service to 
his crop this second season, nor any difference in 
the crop of grain the third season, or the hay crops 
that succeeded. If Mr Vose has made no mistake 
in this matter, he certainly suffered a very serious 
loss in the 60 loads of manure he turned under up- 
on his three acres. The editor of the Moughman 
says, “Here is a question for the chemists. All 
agree that manure does notdescend. This did not 

» evaporate. Where then did it go? How could 

it be lost >” 

In the Boston Cultivator, of Feb. 8th, there is a 
communication over the signature of J. F., who 
holds to a different opinion. His doctrine is, that 
“all tillage lands that are to be benefited by ma- 
nure, should receive it, not superficially, but under 
the sod, where there will be a gradual develope- 
ment.” - 

I do not cite these two cases as being very sin- 
gular, or remarkable, but merely to exhibit the dif- 
ference of opinion entertained by practical farmers 
upon an important question. 

I believe “ all agree” that a large part of manure 
taken up by plants as food, is in solution with wa- 
ter. That a very great portion of the value of ma- 
nure can be dissolved in water, there is no more 
doubt or question than there is that the alkali can 
be dissolved out of wood ashes, or the tannin 
from oak bark ; and that the soluble parts of ma- 

4 nure will descend beyond the reach of the roots of 
our cultivated crops, in wet seasons, or during 
heavy rains, cannot be doubted. The taste art 
smell of the barn-yard, in the water of too many 
wells, where every precaution has been taken to 
guard against it, seems too palpable to require any 
other proof. 

The great bulk of manure from a stock of cattle 
and horses, consists of decaying vegetable and 
animal matter, and a variety of substances of vege- 
table origin, which, as they formerly constituted 




















is just the reverse of what takes place in plants 
when they grow, as they are gradually separated 
again into those very substances from which the 
plants were originally formed.” By this process, 
the organic parts, carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen, are liberated from the several combina- 
tions in which they existed, and are resolved into 
simple elements, or form new compounds, and 
from a solid or fixed state, assume a gaseous form. 
The carbon combines with exygen, and forms car- 
bonic acid ; the nitrogen with hydrogen, and am- 
monia is ‘generated ; the ammonia having an affini- 
ty for acids, it combines with the carbonic acid, 
and carbonate of ammonia isthe result. ‘This, be- 
ing very soluble and volatile, is too oftgn lost in 
the air. The heat in the fermenting manure heap 
rarifies and expands the gases, and they being spe- 
cifically lighter, rise into and are lost in the atmos- 
phere. Otlier gaseous compounds are generated in 
the fermenting manure. ' 

To save these valuable constituents of the ma- 
nure heap, is of much importance to the farmer, 
and many ‘ways have been suggested to effect it. 
At the present time, in England, large quantities of 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are used for this pur- 
pose: the ammonia, having a strong affinity for the 
acids, combines with the sulphuric acid, and fotms 
sulphate of amimonia—a salt of ammonia that is 
not volatile ; and it is said when once fixed, that 
no fermentation in the heap will volatilize it. By 
some, the sulphate of iron (copperas) is used: 100 
pounds contain 31 Ibs. of acid. The iron might 
not be injurious upon a soil containing much lime, 
but upon our New England soils, it might have a 
bad effect. Gypsum is also extensively used. 

Some entertain a doubt whether the carbonate 
of ammonia, in a liquid or gaseous form, will de- 
compose solid crystalized sulphate of lime; but 
from some experiments, I think it will, partially, if 
not as effectually, fix it as the acid. 

Numerous comparative experimgnts were tried 
last season, in Efigland, to test the value of gyp- 
sum in fixing the ammonia in fermenting manure 
heaps. The results I have not yet learned. Charred 
peas and charcoal are also used for the same pur- 
pose. ° “ 

Perhaps compost heaps of peat or swamp muck 
containing a good proportion of decayed Vegetable 
matter, with green manure, in the pgoportion of 
two or three loads of muck to one ace is 
the best plan for farmers in general. 

For the formation of ammonia in green manure, 
certain conditions are necessary, such as heat, air, 
and moisture. If the manure and litter is left to 
ferment, as is frequently the case with horse ma- 
nure at the large stables, the loss is very great by 
the heat generated in the manure, and if left to 
work out its own destruction, nearly all the gase- 
ous matters will be lost, and the mass left will be 
dry and mouldy—“ fire-fanged,” and of little value. 


the peat or muck, or perhaps be converted inio 
fixed salts, by entering into a chemical union with 
the humic and other acids in the peat or muck. 
We have the testimony of Mr Phinney and other 
intelligent farmers, that a load of this compost is 
equal to a load of clear manure for a crop of corn, 
and the permanent improvement of the soil. 

But there is one fact that should be keptin view : 
these good farmers have, cellars under their barnes, 
into which.the solid and liquid parts of the ma- 
nure are dropped. Analyses, experiments, and 
common sense all tell us that the liquid manure of 
a stock of cattle, if rightly managed, is worth as 
much as the solid parts, as it contains a very large 
samount of the soluble inorganic salts (so necessary 
to our crops,) as well as the gaseous or organic 
food of fants. But the farmer who keeps his 
cattle through the winter on meadow hay and 
straw, and whose hovel floor is so open as to drain 
off the urine, and the manure thrown out of the 
hovel window, unprotected from the snow and 
‘rain,—if such a farmer shonld compost his weak ma- 
nure in the proportions above named, he would 
probably meet with disappointment, and would not 
have his faith very much strengthened in the state- 
tmenfs. made by those who have recommended this 
practice. 

F'aimers know that the manure dropped in the 
pasture during the warm weather of summer, is 
soon dried up, and eventually wastes away, without 
ever benefiting the grass or land. Green manure 
spread upon the surface and slightly harrowed in, 
does not undergo that fermentation necessary to 
produce its greatest effects. ‘To make the most of 
manure, certain chemical operations are necessary. 
Decomposition and recomposition are necessary in 
the organic elements of the heap, to render it of 
the most value. A cake of tallow if rasped or di- 
vided into the smallest particles and applied to the 
land, would not benefit the crops—but mixed with 
a sufficient quantity of strong lye, it would be con- 
Verted into soap—the soap, dissolved in water, 
woukd make a valuable manure, and every iota of 
the tallow ‘would become a soluble and valuable 
manure. 

Sometimes potatoes are manured in the hill with 
green manure. Upon digging the potatoes in the 
fall, the manure is found ina dry, bard mass. It 
has, if anything, been an injury to the crop, It has 
gone through some kind of a process that rendered 
it useless for the crop to which it was applied, and 
probably nearly worthless for future crops. 

Perhaps the sixty loads of manure which Mr 
Vose applied to his three acres of land, experi- 
enced this kind of a “dry rot,” for it is well known 
to hundreds. of farmers that the plowing under 
of long or green manure has a very good and 
beneficial effect, not only upon the first, but suc- 
ceeding crops, for several years. But whether it 





is as economical a practice as it would be to com- 
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post it in the way, and for the reasons pointed out | 
in this paper, is another question—one which far- 
mers must decide for themselves. 

There seems to me to be a great deal of good | 
“common seuse” in the remark of Mr Colman, | 
that “ Manure should be covered but not buried”— | 
and by using compost upon the inverted sward, it| 
can, by the use of the cultivator or harrow, be | 
mostly placed in that situation. | 
| 

MR, ELLSWORTIPS REPORT. | 
We are indebted to the Hon. Henry L. Ells- | 


L. B. 





ANCIENT HORTICULTURE—A LITERARY hastening to overtake those that are better, or with 
CURIOSITY. the purpose of overtaking those which we may im- 

“ He rends the veil of ages lone gone by at —- better. . 
Aad views their rete Bo. with a poet's eye.” By thus casting our eyes back upon that portion 
Byron. |of the track over which we have passed with our 
“iron snorters,” and still farther and farther back 
|into the misty and dingy distances of the past, 
Rogers. | where our good old fathers, grandfathers, forefath- 
‘ers, and their fathers’ fathers before them, were 
content to “trudge, trudge, trudge along” in a good 
‘old cireumspect, orthodox, sedate, and puritanically 
_religious plow-jogging pace,—it is presumed that 
/we may find much in the archives of olden time 





——“ Open new spheres of thought, 
; : ” 
Read ancient books 





‘« For out of the olde fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this newe corn fro yere to vere; 

And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 

Cometh all this newe science that men Jere ” 
Chaucer. 








worth, Commissioner of Patents, for a copy of his |. . ‘ , , 
: .. gine progress, in almost every art and science, it 
very valuable annual report to Congress, containing | 


: : ., may not be, perhaps, unwise for us occasionally to 
upwards of 500 octavo pages, filled with matter of y I PS, yt 


While in these days of railroad and steam-en- | worth preserving, or gathering up and taking along 


with us. 
These remarks are made and drawn forth from 
'an examination of the “ Booke” “ imprinted” in 


, : s 

the greatest interest to the farmer, the artisan, the {emia and look back to some given point of our 
political economist, and, indeed, to all, who seek 
information relative to the progress of our country 
in what contributes to national greatness and na- 
tional renown, ‘To the agriculturist, particularly, 
this report is, of great value, embodying much in- 


| progress in the art of Horticulture, (if indeed our London, in 1575, the title of which is herewith giv- 
“vehicular swiftshures” may not, before putting | en, as nearly a fac simile as is convenient to make 
down the brakes, have carried us entirely out of | jt, with the splendid embellishment which adorns 
sight of all the points over which we have passed,) ‘the title page, together with extracts, which will 
in order to ascertain whether we may not have ‘show the “ maner” of pursuing the art or science 


formation which could not well be found olee- | Paved by some good things, while we have been 
where—statistical facts, results of experiments, re- 
medies, &c, 

Great credit is due Mr. Ellsworth for his efforts | 
in collecting and embodying in his annual reports, | 
‘of which the one under notice is even more valua- | 
ble than those of former years,) such a vast amount 
of useful information, and of such general interest. | 
It would be difficult to find a man, who would de- | 
vote so much labor as Mr. E. expends in gathering | 
materials for his annual report, or one who would | 
gather such a variety of useful knowledge. The 
report is the most valuable document, to citizens of | 
the country in general, that has been printed by} 
order of the present Congress. We wish this re- 
port could be more extensively circulated among | 
farmers than it probably will be by members of 
Congress :—it is worth more than all the speethes | 
that have been delivered this session, and far more | 
important to the people at large. We copy from | 
the Report the following paragraph, showing the | 
utility of deep plowing :— 

“Few individuals are aware of the extension of | 
roots in pulverized soil. Von Thayer mentions | 
finding roots of sainfoin from 10 to 15 feet deep in 
the ground. There are now in the national galle- | 
ry corn roots taken from one side of a hill of corn | 
laid bare by the freshet, and presented by the Hon. 
J, 8. Skinner to the national gallery. The corn 
was planted on the 20th of May, and roots gather- 
ed the 14th of July, 1842. In sixty days some of | 
the large roots extended more than 4 feet, covered | 
with lateral branches. I have caused the roots to | 
be measured ; the aggregate length of roots in the | 
hill is, by Mr. Skinner’s estimate, over 8,000 feet. | 
The specimen alluded to is often for examination. | 
This fact is here mentioned, to show the impor- | 
tance of deep ploughing, to enable the plant to find | 
nourishment so much below the surface as may | 
avoid the effect of drought, give support to the | ° 
stalk, and not expose the roots to be cut by needed | 
cultivation, Soil is made by exposure of earth to; ‘ 
the atmosphere ; and whoever wishes to make per- | 
manent improvements will not fail to plough deep.” | 


Saint Vincent in Fra 


en Epapters, 
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To Make Salt Butter Fresh.—When_ butter has | 
too much salt in it, put to each pound of it a quart | 
of fresh milk, and churn it an hour; then treat it | Iohn VVig 
like fresh butter, working in the usual quantity of 
salt. A little white sugar worked in, improves it.| This “olde Booke” bears indubitable marks on 
This is said to be equal to fresh butter.—merican its face and hands (see the “graffer” in the title 
Housewife. | page,) of its antiquity, It is printed in a very 


_of Horticulture, at that time in England. 


¢ A Booke of the Arte and maner 


How to Plant and Graffe all fortes of 


| trees, how to fet tones, and fowe Pepins, 
to make Wylde trees to gvafte on, As Also ve=- 
medies and medicines. VVith dieurs other 
newe practifes, by one of the Abdcy of 


unce, practised with 


bis owne bandes, Deulded into fea= 


as bereatter 


| more plapnely (hall ap- 
peare, wrth an 
addition fn 
the ‘ 
ende of this hooke, of certanne Dutch practiles, 
Cet foorth and Brgl{fhed, by Leo- 
nard Mafcall. 





In laudem incifionis diftichon, 


Hefperidum Campi qnicquid Roemanaque tellus 
Fructificat nobis, incifionc aaa . ‘ 


Sep Imprinted at London, for 


ht, 1575. 


fanciful style: the body of the work is mostly 
printed with the old black letter type, and it is very 
manifest that it was considered, on the whole, at 
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the time, as quite an elegant, if not an elaborate 
and learned work, on the subject upon which it 
treats. It is certainly a great curiosity, and if “ out 
of this olde Booke” doth not come “in good faith 
all this newe science that men lere,” we may at 
least Jearn some good things, and observe and mark 
what progress and improvement may have since 
been made in others, and thus the observation and 
survey we may make from this old Ebenezer, land- 
mark, or mile-post, far, far back in the track of 
former generations, may not be without its utility 
and gratification. 

Two questions are pressed upon our reflection, 


by a view of this old memento of our forefathers, | 


viz: What improvements have been made in the 
art of printing, writing, and horticulture, during 


! 
}tmnents in the science of horticulture, during the | 
| last two centuries, but there is at this time in this | 
country, and especially in this part of this coun- | 
‘try, a “ great awakening” to a sense of its impor-_ 
| tance, and the pleasure, profit, and healthfulness | 
of its pursuit, which seems to augur that still 
‘greater improvements will be made in the future. | 
‘It is a noble art, and one that is worthy to awaken | 
and engage the highest enthusiasm in its practice ; | 
and I doubt not but that this, and perhaps the 
future age and generation, will be signalized in 
| history by its attention to horticulture, especially 
}in connection with other arts and sciences. 
But as it is the principal purpose of this com- 
| munication to present as graphic a description as | 
may be of the old way of horticulture, as found in | 





° . | . . . ' 
the 270 years which have elapsed since the publi- | this book, which can be done in no other way so 


cation of this work ?—and, What improvement 
will be made in the same arts during the next 270 
years? or,in other words, during the next 8 or 10 
generations—say in A. D, 2115, which is the same 
period of time forward as has passed since this 
book was printed. 

The first question is more easily answered than 
the last. None of us can answer this last ques- 
tion, excepting by conjecture; and thus two other 
questions naturally suggest themselves to our 
minds, viz: Is it reasonable to suppose that as 
much improvement will be made in the coming 270 
years, in the “ Arte of Grafting,” printing, &c., as 
has been made in the last 270? Also, will some 
curious “ Wight” be gathering up our books at that 
period, and laughing over them as ancient, and as 
great “curiosities ir, literature,” as well as in sci- 
ence? If any such there may be, I am inclined to 
wish him “ health and long life, with continuall en- 
crease of honour,” as Mr Leonard Maschall has it 
in his dedication of this book,—also, that he may 
live 270 years to be laughed atin his turn. Jf, 
however, I should live to see him, I should be in- 
clined, undoubtedly, at that time, to laugh him out 
of countenance, if I could not put him out of 
countenance in any other way, for such a high- 
handed insult to this our august and mighty age 
of improvement in all that is great, good and 
glorious. 

There certainly seems to be one decided charac- 
teristic in our age, and that is, a feeling that we are 
“going ahead” faster and surer than any former 
age or generation, especially in physical science 
and the arts; and I will venture seriously to pro- 
phecy that this characteristic and feeling of our 
age, although not entirely without reason, will 
stand out prominently to the eye of those on earth 
ten generations hence, as perhaps the principal 
curiosity, characteristic, and even cause of laugh- 
ter; and I prophecy this the more readily, as I be- 
lieve that all the arts and sciences are in reality 
making more rapid progress than at any former 
age, and therefore that the amount of improvement 
in all of them, will be even much greater in the 
coming, than in the past 270 years; and thus leave 
us much farther behind, in reality, than we have 
left our fathers in the same length of time. As 
Mr Leonard Maschall says, at the close of his poet- 
ical address of ‘The Booke vnto the Reader,’ refer- 
ring to the author (himself) of said book— 

“ He hath not found out all the truth 
That nature hath in store ;”' 
so we say and believe ; and we also say with him 
to future generations 
“If thou wilt practise, 
Thou mayst find out much more.’ 


There has been, undoubtedly, great improve- 


o * 


‘ 


truly and expressively as by quotations from the 
“ Booke” itself, we here present them. 
W. R. Dz 


An Exhortation to the Planter and Graffer. 

Alwayes before ye do intende to plant or graffe, 
it shall be meete to haue good experience in things 
meete for this Art, as in knowing the Natures of 
all trees and fruites, and the differences of Clymates, 
which be contrarie in euerie lande: also to under- 
stand the East and West windes, with aspectes 
and Starres, to the ende ye may beginne nothing 
that the winde or rayne may oppresse, that your 
labour be not lost, and to marke also and consider 
the disposition of the elementes that present yeare, 
for all yeares be not of lyke operation, nor yet after 
one sort; the Sommer and Winter do not beare 
one face on the earth, nor is the Spring tyme al- 
wayes rayny, or Autumne alwayes moyst: of this 
none haue understanding, without a good and liue- 
ly marking spirite: fewe or none (without learn- 
ing) may discerne of the varieties and qualities of 
the garth, and what he doth aske or refuse. There- 
fore it shall be good to haue understanding of ihe 
grounde where ye do plant. First it behooueth to 
make a sure defence, to the ende that not onely 
rude persons and children may be kept out, but all 
kinde of hurtful cattell,as Oxen, Kyne, Calues, 
Horse, Hogges and Sheepe, as the rubbing of 
sheepe doth greatly burne the sappe, and often 
doth kyll yong trees and plantes, and where they 
are broken or brused with cattell, it is doubtfull 
that they will grow after, It shall be good, also, to 
set, plant, or graffe trees that are of lyke nature 
and strength togither, that the great and hye trees, 
maye not ouercome the lowe and weake, for when 
they be not of lyke heygth, they growe, nor rype 
not your fruit so well at one time, but the one be- 
fore the other. Ye must digge your holes a yeere 
before ye plant, that the earth may be the better 
seasoned, mortifyed and waxe tender, both by 
rayne in Winter, and heate in Sommer, that there- 
by your plantes maye take roote the sooner. If ye 
will make your holes and plant both in a yeare, at 
the least ye ought to make your holes twoo 
monthes before ye plant, and as soon as they be 
made, then it shall be goode to burne straw or such 
_lyke therein, to make your ground warme. The 
further ye make your holes a sunder the better 
your trees shall beare. Make your holes lyke vnto 
a fornayce, that is, more strayght in the mouth than 
beneath, whereby the rootes may haue the more 
jroome, and by straightnesse of the mouth, the 
| lesse rayne or colde shall enter in Winter, and al- 
| So lesse heate to the roote in Sommer. Looke al- 
|so that the earth ye put to the rootes be neyther 











/ wet nor the rootes Jayde in water. Planters doe 


commonlye leaue a good space betwixt euerye tree, 
for the hanging bowes, for being nygh together, ye 
cannot set rootes nor sowe nothing so well under 
your trees, nor will they beare fruit so well. Some 
loweth fourtie foote, some thirtie betweene euery 


jtree. Your plantes ought to be greater than the 


handle of a shouell, and the lesser the better. See 
they be straight, without knots or knobbes, hauing 
along straight grayne or barke, which shall the 


sooner be apt to take graffes: and when ye set 


braunches or bowes of olde trees, choose the yong- 
est and straytest braunch thereof, and those trees 
which have borne yearley good fruite before. Take 


| of those which be on the suanie side, sooner than 


those that grow in the couert or shadowe ; and 
when ye take vppe or alter your plantes, ye shall 
note to what windes your plant is subject, and so 
let him be set agayne, but those which haue grown 
in drye groundes, let them be set in moyst grounde. 
Your plantes ought to be cut of three foote long. 
If ye wyll sette two or three plantes togither in a 
hole, ye must take heede the roote of one touche 
not an other, for then the one will perish and rot 
the other, or die by wormes or other varmen, and 
when ye haue placed your plantes in the earth, it 
shall be good to stryke downe to the bottom of 
euery hole two short stakes as great as your arme, 
on eyther syde your hole one, and let them appeare 
but a little aboue the earth, that ye may thereby in 
Sommer gyue (give) water ynto the rootes if neede 
be. Young plantes and rooted trees are common- 
ly set in autumne, from the first unto the xv, of Oc- 
tober; yet some oppinion is, better after Alhcllow- 
tide vnto Christmasse, than in the spring, bycause 
the earth wyll drye to soone after, and also to set 
plantes without roote after Michaelmasse, that they 
may the better mollifie and gather roote agaynst 
the spring, whereof ye shall finde hereafter more at 
large. Thus much have I thought meete to de- 
clare vnto the Planters and Graflers, whereby they 
may the better auoyde the daungers of planting and 
grafling, which may come oftentymes through ig- 
norance 1575. 


Prayses be to God on hye, 

In all our worldly planting ; 

And let us thanke the Romaynes also, 
For the Arte of Graffing. 


A note for all Graffers and Planters. 


Whensoeuer ye shall plant or graffe, it shall be 
meete and good for you to saye us folloWeth: In 
the name of God the Father, the Sonne and the 
Holy Ghost, Amen. Increase and multiplye, and 
replenishe the earth. Then saye the Lordes prayer : 
then saye: Lorde God heare my prayer, and let 
this my desyre of thee be hearde. In thy name O 
Lorde we set, plant, and graffe, desiring that by 
thy mighty power they maye encrease and multi- 
plye vpon the earth, in bearing plenty of fruite, to 
the profite and comfort of all thy faythfull people, 
thorow Christ our Lorde. Amen. 


To Haue your Fruite taste halfe Apple, halfe Peare. 


In the spring, ye shall take graffes, the one a 
Peare, and the other an Apple: ye shall cleaue or 
pare them in the graffing joynt or place, and joyne 
halfe the Peare Cion, and so set them into your 
stocke, and see well that no rayne doe enter there- 
in upon your joynt; and that fruite shall bring the 
halfe a Peare, and the other halfe an Apple, in 
taste. 


[Further extracts will be found on the last 


page. ] 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Award of Premiums for 1844. 
For Fruit. 

Ata meeting of the Fruit Committee, held on 
Saturday, Jan. 18, 1845, they awarded the following 
premiums for the year 1844, viz: 

At the /Innual Exhibition in September. 
-Ipples—For the greatest number of kinds 
and the best grown, to B. V. French, $6 00 

For the next best do. do, to Elijah Vose 4 00 

Pears—For the greatest number of kinds 
and the best grown, to Col. M. P. Wilder, 6 00 

For the next best do. do., to J. S. Cabot 4 00 

Grapes—For the greatest number of kinds 


and the best grown, to J. F. Allen 7 00 
For the 2d best do. do., to John Arnold, 
a prem. of $5, and gratuity $2, 7 00 


Assorted Fruits—For the best basket of fruit 
of various kinds, to David Hagger- 
ston 7 00 
For the best dish of apples, not less than 
12 specimens, to Elijah Vose 3 
For the best dish of pears, not less than 
12 specimens, to J. Lovett, 2d, 3 
Exhibited during the Season. 
Apples—For the best summer Apples, to 


S 


> 
o 


panes brought hint’, “$158 “00. 
Gratuities. 


To James Nugent, for five display of Grapes, 


“ Mrs Manning, for fine display of Pears at 





Respectfully submitted. 
Per order, SAML WALKER, Chm’n. 
Approved Feb. 10, 1845. 
Marsnatt P. WILDER, 
Joun J. Low, 
Enocn Barttertt, 


) Executive 
{ Committee: 


For Fiowers. 

The Flower Committee of the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society, beg leave to submit the following re- 
port. They have awarded the following premiums 
and gratuities for the year 1844: 

Geraniums—To W. Meller, for the best 12 var. $3 00 
Twlips—To Sam’! Walker, for the best 30 var. 4 00 


Otis Johnson 5 00 ** J. Breck & Co., for 2d best do. do. 2 00 
For the best full do, to Elijah Vose 5 00} Pansies—To Wm. Meller for the best 6 var. 200 
For the best winter do.to S. Downer 5 00| Hawthorn—To John A. Kenrick, for the best 
Pears—V or the best summer Pears, to J. 8. display, 2 00 
Cabot 5 00| Hardy Azaleas—To J. A. Kenrick, best display, 3 00 
For the best fall do. to J. F. Allen 5 00} Ranunculus—To S. Walker, oy anes eae 
For the best winter do, to Col. M. P. Wilder 5 00} Magnolias—To Wm. E. Carter, “ “ 200 
Cherries—F or the best specimen, to Otis John- Pinks—'To 8. Walker, for best 6 var. 3 00 
son 4 00} Herbaceous Paeonies—To W. E. Carter, best 12 
For 2d best specimen, to Geo. Walsh 2 00 blooms, 3 00 
Peaches—For best specimen, grown under To J. Breck & Co., 2d best do. do. 2.00 
glass, to J. F, Allen 5 00| Hardy Roses—To Messrs. Hovey & Co., for 
For next best do. do. do. to Wm. Quant, 3 00 the best 30 var. 5 00 
For best specimen in open culture, to Jno, To J. Breck & Co., 2d best do. do. 4 00 
Hill 5 00 To John A. Kenrick, 3d best do. do. 3 00 
For the next best do. do. to Capt. Lovett 3 00} Carnations and Picotees—To J. Breck & Co., 
-Ipricols—F or the best specimen, to E. E. Brad- best 6 var. 3 00 
shaw 4 00 To S R. Johnson, 2d best do. do. 2 00 
Nectarines—For the best specimen, to J. F. Phlores—To Wm. E. Carter, best 6 var. 3 00 
Allen 5 00 To Sam’! Walker, 2d best do. do. 2 00 
Quinces—For the best specimen, to S. Pond 5 00| Herbaceous Plants—To J. Breck & Co., for the 
Plums—For the best specimen, to S. R. John- best display through the season, 5 00 
son 5 00 To Wm. E. Carter, 2d best do. do. 3 00 
For next best do. to E. E. Bradshaw 3 00| Indigenous plants—To J. Breck & Co. most 
Gooseberries—For the best specimen, to John interesting display during the season, 3 00 
Hovey 3 00} Chrysanthemum—To J. Breck & Co, best 12 var. 4 00 
For next best do. to A. McLellan 2 00 To Edward Allen, 2d best do. do. 3 00 
Currants—For the best specimen, to A. D. To Hovey & Co., 3d best do. do. 2 00 
Williams, 3 00| China Asters—To Hovey & Co., for the best 
For the next best do. to A. D. Weld 2 00 display, 2 00 
Raspberries—For the best specimen, to J. F. To S. R. Johnson, 2d best do. 1 00 
Allen 3 00} Double Balsams—To S. R. Johnson, best dis- 

For next best do. to 8. Pond 2 00 play, 2 00 
Strawberries—For the best specimen, to Capt. To Joseph Breck & Co. 2d best do. 1 00 
Lovett 5 00| Tea, Noisette, and other Roses—To Hovey & 

For the next best do., to J. F. Allen 3 00 Co., best 12 var. 3 00 
Watermelon—For the best specimen, to Capt. Dahlias—Division A.—Edward Allen, premier 
Lovett 3 00 prize, 00 
Muskmelon—For the best specimen, to Capt. Division B.—Edward Allen, best 6 var. 1 50 
Lovett 3 00 J. Breck & Co, best 12 do. 


Grapes—For the best specimen grown under 
glass previous to July Ist, to J. F. Allen 5 00 
Native Grapes—For the best specimen, to 
Kendall Bailey 3 00 





#158 00 


Division C._—Wm. Meller, best 6 var. 
H. W. Dutton, 2d do. do. 


4 

1 

2 50 
Parker Barnes, best 18 do. 4 00 
1 50 
] 
To Wm. E. Carter, best specimen bloom, 2 





$96 50 








&c. during the season, 5 00 


the annual exhibition, 5 0 00 
“ Messrs. Winship, for display of fruit at an- 
nual exhibition, &c. 5 00; 
“ H. Vandine, for fine specimens of Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum, and other fruits dur- 
ing the season, 5 00) 
$178 00 


‘faminin brought forward, 
Bouquets—To Wm. E. Carter, best at annu- 


$96 50 





al exhibition, 4 00 
No James Nugent, 2d best do. 2 00 
To J. L. L. F. Warren, 3d do. do. 1 00 
Designs—To Wm. Kenrick, best at ann. exhib. 7 00 
To Jobn A. Kenrick, 2d best do. 5 00 
To 8S. A. Walker, 3d best do. 3 00 
| 
$118 50 
Gratuities. 


Sap: M. I’. Wilder, President of the Society, 


for the first introduction and successful 

cultivation of superb varieties of Lilies, 

speciosum and lanceifolium, 3 00 

Also, for eight expensive and rare varieties 

of Tree Ponies, 3 00 

For seven superb var. of Fuschias in pots, 3 00 

For a splendid display of Dahlias, 5 00 

For 12 pots of Chrysanthemums, magnifi- 

cent specimens, 3 00 
To Sam’! Sweetser, for fine specimens of 

tender Roses in pots, 3 00 
To Madam Bigelow, for specimens of a splen- 

did white double flowering Peach, 3 00 
To Josiah Stickney, for fine suecessive dis- 

plays of Dahlias late in the season, 3 00 
To H. W. Dutton, for do. do. do. 3 00 
To Edward Allen, for superb Dablias, 3 00 
ToS. R. Johnson, for displays of double 

Pomegranates aud Roses, 3 00 
To Miss Russell, for fine displays of flowers 

through the season, 3 00 
To Messrs. Hovey, for a great variety of neut 

Bouquets through the season, 3 00 


To J. L. L. F. Warren, for do. do. do. 3 00 
To Messrs. Winship, for a fine display of 
flowering shrubs, &c. 3 00 
To Wm. E. Carter, for fine seedling Phloxes, 2 00 
To Wm. Meller, for fine seedling Geraniums, 2 00 
To J. Arnold, for fine displays of China and 
other Roses, 3 00 
To J. E. Teschemacher, for his successful ex- 
periments with charcoal and guano on Ge- 


raniums, 3 00 
To Parker Barnes, for a fine specimen of 

Fuschia exoniensis, 2 00 
To “An Amateur,” for a magnificent specimen 

of Rocha falcata, 2 00 
To J. Breck & Co., fordisplay of annuals 

through the season, 2 00 





Amount of gratuities, $63 00 

Amount of premiums awarded, 118 50 
“ in the hands of the Committee to 
be appropriated in premiums and 
gratuities for Camellias and green 

house Azaleas, 18 50 

$200 00 


JOS. BRECK, Chm’n. 
Boston, Jan, 3d, 1845. 


Approved by the Executive Committee, Feb. 10, 
1845. 





For VEGETABLES. 


The Committee on Vegetables for the year 1844, 
report the premiums awarded by them as follows: 


For the best and earliest Asparagus, to Geo, 


Walsh, $3 00 
* the largest and best 12 stalks of Rhubarb, 
to J. A. Kenrick 3 00 











To 
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For the earliest and best peck of Peas, to John 
Hill, 
the finest 6 heads of Lettuce, open culture, 


4 00 


to Josiah Lovett 2d, 200 
‘ best peck of early Potatoes, to Josiah Lov- 

ett 2d, 3 00 

best pair ot Cucumbers grown under glass, 

to A. D. Weld 4 00 
‘ best do. do. open culture, no prem. 
‘ earliest and best Lima Beans, to Josiah 

Lovett 2d, 3 00 
‘ best and largest Cauliflowers, to Josiah | 

Lovett 2d, 3 00 | 
‘ earliest and best Drumhead Cabbages, to | 

Wm. McIntosh 3 00 


best and largest Brocoli, to Josiah Lovett 2d, 3 00 
best and largest Celery, no premium, 


‘ finest Egg Plants, to John A. Kenrick, 3 00 
‘ best ‘Tomatoes, no premium, 
‘ Jargest variety of Squashes at ann. exhib., 

to Josiah Lovett 2d, 5 00 


best display of vegetables at the ann. exhib. 
not including squashes, to Josiah Lovett 2d, 5 00 
second best display of vegetables at do., to 


~ 








Hovey & Co. 3 00 
$47 00 
Gratuities. 

To James Nugent, for fine Cucumbers under 
glass, 3 00 
‘ " “ for fine early Peas, 3 00 

‘ Wm. B. Kingsbury, for fine Drumhead 
Cabbages, 3 00 

* Sam’l Walker, for fine specimens of Rhu- 
barb, 3 00 
12 00; 


The Committee regret that so little interest is | 
manifested in this department ; and are of opinion | 








EIGHTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT 
THE STATE HOUSE, Fes. 25. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln in the chair. 
ing and Irrigation. 

Mr 8. W. Cole, of the Cultivator, opened the 
discussion. We copy his remarks from that paper: 

“He said, in order for vegetables to flourish, 
the soil must be moderately moist, but neither wet 
nor very dry; and one great object of having a 
proper texture of soil was to produce a proper de- 
gree of moisture. Yet where the soil is good, 
there may be extremes of wet and drought, which 
draining and irrigation are intended to remedy. 

Though plants derive most of their food from 
the air, yet eight or ten elements are taken from 
the earth, which are essential to growth and health. 
Among these are potash, soda, lime, magnesia, ox- 
ide of iron, phosphoric acid, sulphuric acid‘, alu- 
mina, or base of clay, and silica, which is nearly 
the same as flint of sand. These substances are 
not taken up in their crude state, but important 
chemical processes take place, by which they are 
prepared and taken up in solution through the 
fine pores of the small fibrous roots. It is evident 
that these matters are taken up by plants, from 
their remaining in their ashes after combustion. 
This shows the importance of furnishing plants 
with a proper degree of moisture, and draining 
away the surplus. 

First, of draining. Our wet lands are generally 
the richest. The best mode of draining, in order 
to fit the land for the various purposes of grass, til- 
lage, orcharding, &c., is thorough, or under drain- 
ing. ‘This should be done in connection with sub- 
soil plowing, and in order to this operation, the 
drains should be from 30 to 36 inches deep. that 
they may be about 20 inches below the surface, 
when completed. 

In England, tiles are much used for making the 


Subject, Dvain- 


that the principal cause of this apparent want of }channel : they are about 1 foot long, 5 inches high, 
interest arises from the insufficiency of the amount | a04 3 wide—larger or smaller, according to the 
appropriated for premiums ; and are confident that | @uanuty of water. These are laid on flat tiles 
the only way to raise this department to its proper | placed at the bottom, unless the bottom is very hard. 








elevation, is, to give it its just proportion of the | 
aggregate granted by the Society for premiums. 
JOHN A. KENRICK, Chm’n. 

Approved by the Executive Committee, Feb. 10, | 
1845. | 





Maple Sugar—My manner of making sugar is, 
to have tubs, and all connected with sugar-making, | 
clean and sweet. My next object is, to boil as | 
soon as possible after the sap has run from the | 
trees. In clarifying, I use for 50 Ibs. of sugar, one | 
pint of skimmed milk, put into the syrup when | 
cold, and put over a moderate fire until it rises, ; 
which should occupy 30 or 40 minutes, then skim’ 
and boil until it will grain; after which, I turn it) 
into a tub, and after two or three weeks bore a} 
hole in the bottom of the tub, and turn on a little | 
cold water, and in a few days the molasses will 
drain out, and leave the sugar dry, light, and white. 

Atrrep F irc. 
— Genesee Far. 


We can bear testimony to the excellence of Mr 
Iitch’s sugar, having eaten it at his house, with | 
strawberries and cream, and seen it exhibited at’ 
the State and Monroe Co. Fairs. The operation | 
is simple, and well worth the notice of sugar-inak- 
ers. —Ed. Gen. Far. 


London is now 40 miles in circumference, and 
contains more than two millions of people. 


These tiles cost but little over $2 a thousand, as 
they are made by machinery. 

In this country, stones may be had in most pla- 
ces for draining. With these a channel should be 
made, by laying two rows, 3, 4, or 6 inches apart, 
according to the quantity of water, and covered 
with flat stones, or if these cannot be had, the 
channel may be covered with round stones, sufti- 
ciently large to extend over the others, and then 
the holes should be well filled with small stones, 
When the channel is thus laid, or with tiles, small 
stones should be filled in over the channel, making 
about a foot or more from the bottom of the drain. 
On this may be laid straw, leaves, or shavings, and 
then sods inverted—or sods will answer without 
the other materials. 

Another mode of laying drains is, to cut the 
drain 8 or 10 inches wide at bottom, and then lay 
flat stones, with the lower edge on one side, and 


the upper part lying over against the other side, 


leaving a channel underneath ; and on these anoth- 


'er tier is laid, slanting over against the other bank, 


leaving another channel. Some persons make a 
channel in the form of a triangle, bringing two flat 
stones together at the bottom, in the middle of the 
ditch, and then slanting outward and resting against 
the sides, over which another flat stone is laid. 
, Over all these channels small stones should be 
| placed, to conduct the water down to the channel. 
| Very large crops of various kinds have been 
|raised on drained lands, producing a very large in- 


crease, and soon making a return for the whole ex- 
pense. Judge Buel and others say that the whole 
expense of under-draining would be paid by the 
extra income in three years at farthest. 

Irrigation may be practiced in many places with 
great advantage. Some pergons suppose that wa- 
ter that appears to be clear, will be of no benefit 
excepting in the moisture afforded ; but water 
may hold in solution various substances that afford 
food for plants, and yet appear as pure water, for 
all matter that is dissolved and in that fine state 
that is necessary to be absorbed by the roots of 
plants, is not perceived in the water. If we ex- 
amine a plant, root and branch, we shall find that 
all the matter taken up in the sap is in a very fine 
state of solution. In Europe, Asia ands Africa, ir- 
rigation is practiced extensively and in some cases 
at great expense. In Egypt water is drawn from 
the Nile by men and oxen for the purposes of irri- 
gation, In some countries by this progess the 
crops of grass have been increased 300 fold. In 
many parts of our country, streams may be turned 
at a little expense, that will produce important re- 
sults in the inereased crops.” 

Mr Buckminster said he was often in the oppo- 
sition. He had doubt about the advantage of irri- 
gating our highlands. It was the practice of some 
Many years ago, to turn water on their highlands, 
but It made the lands poorer, and it was found that 
the hay was of inferior quality, and cattle would 
eat fresh meadow hay in preference to that which 
was grown on irrigated land. He did not find any 
good evidence that pure water had any beneficial 
quality. He thought it different on natural mea- 
dows: they might be improved by turning water 
over them, and the quality of the hay not injured. 

As to draining, there was not much of our land 
that needed it. Bogs must be drained, and they 
will produce great crops of hay, which, however, 
js not always of the best quality: he has seen hay 
perfectly bright brought, but catthe would not eat it. 

Hon. Morrill Allen said his lot was cast on land 
that required draining. As he had no previous 
knowledge upon the subject, he formed a system 
as he proceeded. His land was not perfectly flat ; 
'some of it of a clayey texture. He fallowed his 
| wet lands—that is, plowed them 6 or 8 miles 
through the season, running the furrows length- 
| ways of the piece. This threw his land into ele- 
| vations or beds sloping to the centre between the 
| lands or dead furrows, in which he run a double 
| mouldboard plow. These beds were formed about 
} 
| 





20 feet wide. The drains are kept open to con- 
siderable depth, and this afforded sufficient drain- 
ageand gave a dry surface of 8 or 9 inches in 
|depth. The grass grows well on these beds, In 
‘this cheap way, his Jand was pretty well drained 
| for grass, and it was convenient to work. He 
|thought when land was designed for grass, there 
| was no objection to open drains; but where grain 
| Was the principal object, covered drains were the 
best. 

One objection to covered drains was the expense 
‘in repairing. If a stoppage took place, it would 
be necessary oftentimes to take up a number of 
| rods before the obstruction could be tound, whereas 
in open drains it was removed without any trouble. 
| In English husbandry, the grain crop was the most 
| important, and covered drains were necessary; in 
| this country, where labor was high, and the princi- 
pal crop grass, the farmer would find his account 
in managing with the least labor in construction, 
and the least repair. 


(Continued on next page.) 
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AGRICULTURAL MEETING AT THE STATE 
HOUSE—Tvespay Evenina, Fes. 25. 
{ Continued from the preceding page. } 

As to irrigation, Mr Allen said he had found by expe- 
riment that it was beveficial. He had a swale on rising 
ground where the water run down into the meadow, 
that was like a basin in the centre: he cut a ditch 
through the swale, which prevented the irrigation of the 
centre of his field, and the grass declined in qnality. 
Grass produced by a great quantity of water, whether 
from rain or carried over the field, was not so sweet as 
that grown with less water. 

He saw a farm in Berkshire county, about two years 
since, where G6 or 8 acres had been irrigated froma 
apring : he was shown a sample of the land where no 
water was introduced, and he should judge that the 
quantity of grass had been doubled where nothing but 
water had been introduced upon the land. On exami- 
nation, he found the spring was not far from the house, 
a range of barns and cattle-yard, from which there was 
a steep descent to the ground, and he had no doubt the 
water was charged with ammonia. He had been led to 
suppose by observation that there was a vast difference 
in the quality of water: cold water, he thought less ef- 
fective than warm, and soft water better than hard. 

Some gentleman had told him that he stopped his wa- 
ter the first of June, but he thought there would be more 
injury than benefit in so doing. He would have the 
water taken off and put on, according to the quality and 
state of the soil, and take it off two weeks before cut- 
ting. 

Mr Stone, of Hardwick, said he had thought soft wa- 
ter was best for vegetables, until he read Dr. Dana’s 
Muck Manual; but in that a different opinion was ad- 
vanced. 

The editor of this paper remarked that horticulturists 
found soft water was best to water their plants, as hard 
water was injurious. The Horticultural Society, in 
building their new hall, had constructed a cistern for 
rain water, though they had hard water in abundance at 
hand, so important was it to have soft water to apply to 
plants. Even though they might not remain but a few 
days at the hall, the plants would soon assume a sickly 
appearance, if watered from hard well water. 

Mr Buckminster said he was an anti-lime man: he 
thought soft water best: hard water contained lime. 

Mr Allen said he was not particularly acquainted 
with the properties of hard water, but according to his 
understanding, it contained a variety of salts, varying 
in different places. If it contained salts of lime alone, 
he thought it would afford nourishment to plants: thinks 
it is sometimes impregnated with coal. 

Rev. Mr Sanger said a gentleman of his acquaintance 
had irrigated a piece of high, sandy land, and greatly 
increased the crop of hay, but the quality was inferior. 
He spoke of another friend, who irrigated a lot of land 
of a clayey texture, and had derived a great benefit from 
the operation. He mentioned other gentlemen who had 
made great improvements in draining : one who had re- 
claimed 4 acres of worthless meadow, by carting on 
sand and gravel, and had kept, on the hay cut from it, 
two horses and one cow, and sold 100 dollars worth of 
hay per year. 

Geo. Denny, Esq., of Westboro’, said the subject was 








one of vast importance. There was much land now ! found he did not dig low enough, and had the ditches 


paratively small expenditure, could be made productive | his best upland. 

and profitable. ‘Ihe remarks of individuals were valua-| Mr Doggett, of Mendon, said a surplus of water could 
ble, but to be fully understood, it was necessary to view | sometimes be got rid of without draining. He had a 
the ground on which their labors had been bestowed. | Jot of 12 acres, grown up to bushes, which was wet and 
There were springy lands with clay bottoms—peat or | unsightly, and that his neighbors said it would be neces- 
muck, with sandy bottoms—and such a variety of local- sary for him todrain. He examined the soil, and found, 
ities that no rule would apply to all. We should obtain | gix inches from the surface, a hard pan resting upon 
all the information in our power, but still experience sand. He removed the bushes, and commenced plow- 
wil! prove our best teacher. | ing, and instead of a subsoil plow, used a common plow, 
His experience in draining was somewhat limited. | going twice or three times in the same furrow, breaking 


useless, which, by judicious management, and at com- | deepened, and now it produced double the quantity of 


When he commenced, ditches through the centre were | 
more generally to be seen: he began in that way, but} 
soon found it ineffectual, and resorted to margin and 
cross ditches ;—partially failed, by not going suflicient- | 
ly deep with margin ditch; three inches additional | 
depth entirely changed the face of the soil. His mea- | 
dow is peat or muck, from 15 inches to 15 feet in depth. | 
He had cut ditches the vsual way, but had suffered from 
their caving in: is satisfied that the correct way is to 
slantthem so that you can sow to the water's edge, 
leaving them, when not too deep, so that a team can 
conveniently pass over them. The number of drains or 
ditches must be according to the charecter of the soil 
and amount of water. Under-draining, described as the 
English mode, was not practicable here to any great ex- 
tent. He had underdrained to good advantage: has 
had under drains made for 37 cents per rod. 


On the subject of irrigation, he had had some experi- 
ence, and must differ from one of the gentlemen who | 
had preceded him, relative to the utility of the measure. | 
He had watered natural grass land with water that did | 
not carry with it the enriching properties of the stable 
or yard of the house—and land otherwise the same, | 





without the water, gave but little grass, and with it, | 
gave an abundant crop. Farmers are often discouraged | 
by apparent contradictory statements which are made. | 
Many experiments can be made that are not expénsive : | 
Let every farmer try for himself, and let editors of agri- 
cultural papers urge them to try. 

Mr Motley, of Worcester county, said he purchased a 
small place, three or four years ago, which then was al- 
most in a state of nature, having been poorly cultivated. 
Four acres of it was very unsightly, being a wet place, 
filled with water bushes in the driest season. As it 
formed a sort of basin, there was a difficulty in getting 
the water out of it. He removed the bushes; then 
| leaving a place in the centre for an island, he duga 
| large ditch, 7 or 8 feet wide, around it, throwing the 

mud into the centre, where it remained until the water 
| was frozen in the winter, when it was carted off for ma- 
nure. Ditches were dug in every direction into the 
large central circular ditch, which formed a pond with 
an island in the middle, and then small ditches were 
filled with round stones, which were wheeled on in 
wheelbarrows. He had it so well drained that oxen 
could now go on without difficulty. Last year, he 
planted it with potatoes, vines, &c., and it was consid- 
ered that he had the best crop per acre in town. 





Dr. J. V. C. Smith said that he once occupied a place 
where there was a basin of water, which he wished to 
have removed ; so he procured a piece of lead pipe, and 
put one end into the water, and carried it over the rising 
ground, and the other end down a descent, till that end 
was below the water in the basin ; then, by suction, he 
started the water, and it continued to run off till the ba- 
sin was emptied, 

Mr Cutter, of Boston, said he had a smal] farm in 
Brookfield, of light soil. A few acres of low ground he 
had attempted to drain, but did not at first succeed: he 








up the hard subsoil: this gave a chance for the water to 
settle down: his land was soon light and dry, and be- 
came as productive and valuable as any piece on his 
farm. 

Mr Hollis said, in answer to an inquiry respecting 
hard and soft water, that it was not difficult to under- 
stand why soft water was preferable to hard, or pump 
water, for plants. Soft, or rain water, contains more or 
less of animal and vegetable matter, the decomposition 
of which furnishes ammonia, which is indispensable to 
the health and growth of plants: whereas it is well 
known that hard or pump water, contains but little, if 
any, animal or vegetable matter ; but does contain seve- 
ral different salts of lime, the tendency of which is, un- 
doubtedly, to render the water less congenial to animal 
life. In answer to another inquiry, whether water con- 
taining lime was considered as healthy for drink, as that 
which did not, Mr H. replied that he considered pure 
soft water, or rain water filtered, decidedly preferable, 
though some persons might use hard water, or that con- 
taining the salts of lime, without any perceptible injury 

Dr. J. V. C, Smith gave directions to find a good 
place to dig wells. He got his information from an 
Irishman, who said the method was much practiced in 
his native country. In warm, dry weather in summer, 
dig down through the upper stratum of the earth, then 
select a stone of 70 or 80 pounds weight, rather fat, and 
as the moisture rises fromthe earth, it will condense and 
stand in drops on the under side of the stone, as it is 
cold—on the same principle that moisture collects on 
the outside of a glass, when filled with cold water in hot 
weather. Here was a philosophical reason. If water 
be very near, moisture will gather in a single night: if 
itbe a day or two before water gathers on the stone, it 
is a moderate distance to water: but if it be three or 
four days before it appears, the distance to water is too 
far. 

Gov. Lincoln remarked that there was one important 
branch of the subject under discussion, which had not 
been touched. ‘That was, the improvement of land by 
flooding—putting on the water in the fall, and keeping 
it on through the winter. ‘This had been practiced with 
good success, producing good crops of grass, especially 
of fowl meadow. He had understood that fine meadow 
lots had been destroyed in Norfolk county, by the man- 
ner in which the water has been taken from the mea- 
dows. 

Mr Lincoln paid a high compliment to these meet- 
ings,and said no entertainment was so interesting to 
him as had been these discussions. He regretted that 
circumstances prevented his attendance upon them last 
season. He said the reports of these meetings were ex- 
tensively read. 

Mr Denny said that he had the pleasure of attending 
the first meeting of this kind held in this place, which 
led to the formation of an association of farmers where 
he resides, for the purpose of discussing the various sub- 
jects interesting to the practical farmer, and he desired 
here to bear testimony to the utility of such an associa- 
tion, and would urge upon farmers in every town, to 
meet for like purposes. 

The meeting now adjourned. The same subject con- 
tinued. 


Correction.—Iin the report of the discussion on fruit 
trees, a few weeks since, in Capt. Randall’s remarks, 
instead of ‘* whale oil soap,”’ it should have read sperm 
oil soap. 





(> Several communications are deferred till our next. 
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THERMOMETRICAL., 
Reported(orthe New England Parmer. 
Range of the Thermometer atthe Gardenof the proprietors 
of ths New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Nortuerly exposure, tothe week ending March 2. 





March, 1845. | 7,A.M. | 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 





Monday, 24| 35 | 45 a if 8.W. 
Tuesday, 26 37 52 41 N. W. 
Wednesday, 26 37 54 48 | S. E. 
Thursday, 27 28 41 | 49 | N. W. 
Friday, 28 28 33 29 | N. 
Saturday, 1| 24 | 41 | 35 | S. E. 
Sunday, st. 2 5 6 35 Le 








BKIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, March 3, 1845. 


Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 

At market 500 Beef Cattle, 950 Sheep and 850 
Swine. 

Prices.— Beef Cattle —The prices obtained last week 
were not fora like quality generally sustained. Some 
beautiful Cattle were at market. We noticed 8 fed by 
Messrs Masier & Bush of W. Springfield, 6 have been 
slaughtered, aggregate tallow 1100 pounds, the two best 
are not yet slaughtered,—also 9 fed by Mr. Dickerson of 
Whately. We quote Extra $5,25 a 5,50. 
ity $5 a 5,25. Second quality, $4,50 a 4,75. Third 
quality, $4 a 4,50. 

Sheep.—Some very fine Weathers were at market. 
Sales of two lots from $3,50 to 4,50; one lot $5,00 and 
one lot 5,80. 

Swine.—Prime lots to peddle,4 for sows and 5 for 
barrows. Large Hogs 37-8 and 47-8. At retail 4 1-2 

nd 5 1-2. 
a 














WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 


SEEDS. Herds Grass, $2 00 a2 25 per bushel. Red Top 
60 to70 cents. (lover—Northern, 10 to 11c.—Southern, 8 
aQc. Flax Seed. $1 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per Ib. 
Canary Seed, $2 00 a 2 25 per bushel. Millet, 1 75 to 2 00. 

GRAIN. The receipts of yellow Corn the past week 
have heen very light, but the stock in store is about equal to 
the demand. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel 00 00—Southern, ronnd 
yellow, 00 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 49 a 00—do. do. 
white 46 a 47--do New Orleans, 00 a 00—Barley 00 a 09 
—Rye, Northern, 75 a 00—do. Southern, 70 a 73 —Oats, 
Southern, 32 a 33 — Northern do. 35 to 36—Beans, per 
bushel 1 50 al 75.—Shorts, per double bush. 32 a 33—-Bran, 
22a 23. 


FLOUR. There has been but little variation the past 
week, but what change has taken place has been in favor of 
holders of good Western and fancy brands. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $475 a 4 81 
—do. wharf, $462a 475—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a0 00 
—Philalelphia do.4 mos. $4 62 a 467 — Fredericksburg, 
Jow I’d new $4 62a 4 67—Alexandria, wharf, 4 62 a 4 67 
—Georgetown, 8475 a 487—Extra do. 500 a 5 12—Rich- 
mond Canal, $475a0 00—do. City, $550 a 000—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 59—do. Country $4 62a 4 75—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 85 12a 000 —do fancy brands 85 25 
a 5 37—Ohio via Canal, 80 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans, 
cash $34 752487. Rye, $3 50 a 3 62—Indian Mea! in bbls. 
$2 50 a 2 62. 

PROVISIONS. There has been a good fair demand, but 
no advance on last week’s prices. 

Beef—Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $850 29(0—Navy—87 50a 
8 00.—No. 1, $6 75 27 00—do Prime $5 758 6 00—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb}. 814.60 a 00 00—do Clear 818 00 a 1350 
do. Mess, 312 00 a 12 25—do Prime $10 00 a 10 25—do Mess 
from other States—— a — —do Prime do do 80 002000 
do. Cargo do. 0008000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 12 a 15—do store. uninspected, 11 a 12—do 
dairy, 15 cts. a 18—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 7a 74 —do 
Seuth and Western, 64a 7— Hams, Boston, 8 a 84 — 
Southern and Western, 0 a.8—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
5 a 7—do new milk,7 a7 


WCOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 percent. ad 
val. All whereof the value exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
et. ad. val. and 3 cts. per pound. 


There continues to be a fair demand for the different de- 
scriptions of this article, and regular sales are made at the 
range of our quoted prices, 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 45 a 48 c.--Amer- 
ican full blood,do 40 a 42—Do. 3-4 do 37 a 383—Do. 1-2do 
35 a 36--1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 22--Do. unwashed, 10 a 15 — Bengasi Z 
6 al2--Saxony , clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 38 
a 40—No. 1 do. do. do. 33 u 35—No. 2 do do do 23a 30— 
No. 3 do do do 14 a 18. 


First qual- | 


{ ° ; 
Nothing doing beyond the actual wants of consumers 


''The foreign and coastwise shipments previously noticed, | 


have materially diminished the stock at market, aud holders 
are quite firm at late quotations, 


HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

Ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 13a 14 ; 2ddoOad. 
| HAY,16to1S8 per ton—Eastern Screwed 812 to 13. 
| EGGS. 15 to 20. 





| JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 
Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 


SZED STORE. 


51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 





| JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- | 


| eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 

ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 

them as being pure and of the first qualities, unmixed with 
| other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their | 
| collection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
| ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. | 
rn -* amauta dataaees BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on | 
| hand, 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR HOT BEDS. 
| J. BRECK & CO. havea great variety of fine Cauli- | 
| flower, Brocoli, Cahhage, Sweet Marjorim, Thyme, Sage, 
| &c., for sowing in hot beds. Also, a large assortment of 
FLOWER SEEDS, comprising many rare and beautiful 
| new varieties, of Greenhouse and hardy annuals and peren- 
nials, from 6 to 25 cents per paper. 


Boxes assortments of 20 fine varieties for - 1 00 | 
o 59 do. - - 200 
Boxes containing 12 fine varieties of German ten ? 624 
week stocks, - : 5 
Do do 12 fine var. German Larkspurs 624 | 
Do do 10 var, fine double Hollyhocks, 50 | 
Do do 10 var. do. German Asters, 50 | 


Also, Lupins, Sweet Peas, Doubie Balsam, Zinnias, Di- 
disenus Phlox Drummonii, &c. &c. 
Feb. 25. 


Farm for sale in Medfield, Norfolk Co., Mass. 


For sale, the Farm formerly owned and occupied by Capt. 
William Peters, deceased. Said Farm is pleasantly situated 
upon the Main road from Boston to Hartford, and is passed 
by several stages, daily, one of which is connected with the 
Dedham Branch Rail Road. 

The Homestead comprises about 65 acres of the most val- 
uable land, well watered and fenced, with a large number of 
fruit trees upon it, of different sorts and in ful! bearing. There 
| are two dwelling houses; one large and commodious, was 
| built in the most thorough manner in 1817, and the other is 
| situated nearly opposite the former, surrounded by a fine gar- 
|den and fruit trees, and is convenient and in good repair. 
The barns and out buildings are convenient and in good or- 
| der. 

Also, twenty acres of excellent pasture and meadow land, 
with a large orchard in full bearing, situated about two miles 
distant from the homestead, on the road to North Wrentham. 

Possession given first April. Apply at the homestead, to 


CHARLES C. SEWALL. 








Medfield, Feb. 11, 1845. 


BEMENT'S AMERICAN POULTERERS’ COM- 





HOWARD'S PREMIUM SUBSOLL PLOWS. 
| The sub-oil Plow is unquestionably the most important 
agricultural implement of modern invention, It 1s considered 
' by the best informed practical farmers of Great Britsia and 
our own country, as an indispensable article in the most profi- 
table husbandry. Says that eminently skilful and intelligent 
| agriculturist, Mr. Phinney, of Lexington : “ such is the esti- 
mate in which I hold this important implement, that I should 
consider it a great piece of improvidence to put in a crop 
| without first subsoiling the ground.”? The subsoil Plows 
|} manufactured by Mr. Howard, are of two sizes—the smaller 
| obtained the highest premium offered by the State Agricultw- 
| ral Society at its late exhibition at Worcester. The com- 
| mittee to award the premium on Subsoil Plows, in their re- 
| port say: —* The committee were pleased with the peatness 
‘and firmness of structure of these Plows—characteristices 
| which have distinguished all the Plows of Mr. Howard that 
have come within their observation, Utility and not show, are 
| their peculiar features, * * They were astonished to find 
| with what ease and perfection the hard pan could be stirred, 
and broken to the depth and width of 8 or 9 inches, for such 
was the operation of the medium size Plows, with a power 
not perc: om that ordinarily required for moving a surface 
Plow at the same depth—and they found the Plow might be 
vided with less labor ahd fatigue than the surface Plow. * * 
They confidently recommend the subsoil Plow to the attention 
of the farmers of the Commonwealth.” 

The improvement in the length of the handles of Mr. How- 
ard’s Plows, suggested by the committee, has been made— 
and the undersigned are now prepared to furnish these inval- 
uable implements wholesale and retail. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 & 52, 
North Market Street, Boston. 
Dec. 18, 1844. tf. 





EARLY PEAS! EARLY PEAS!I! 

The finest assortment of Eanrty Pras ever offered for 

sale, have just been received by the subscribers, who can 

confidently recommend them as being superior to any thing 

of the kind ever offered in this market. The following are 
some of the varieties, viz : 


Prienc Albert Peas, 
Smith’s Early do. 


Jedo Nulli, 
Hill’s Early. &e. &c, 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 N. Market Bt. 
Feb. 18, 1845. 
GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are now receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties heing raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wuart- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Oct, 2. 

AFRICAN GUANU, 
The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 





PANILON. | 


The American Poulterer’s Companion —A_ Practical | 
| Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening and General | 
| Management of the various species of Domestic Poultry, | 
with Illustrations and Portraits of Fowls taken from life. | 
By C. N. Bement, Alhany. Published by Saxton & Miles, | 
New York. For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO.— 
Price $1 25. 
MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

| The subscriber heing about to relinquish the milk busi- 
| ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
| ing of 23 Cows, | Milk Cart and Wagon, and an excellent 
run of custom. JOHN PARKINSUN, 


Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury. 








WANTED, 
A Young Man acquainted with the Nursery business, to | 


| given the employ may be continued some time. 

March 3. Qw. Apply at this office. 
POWER PRESS FOR SALE. 

For sale by TUTTLE & DENNETT, 21 School Street, 








is in excellent order. 
Boston, Jan, 29, 1845. 





——— | by 


go about 70 miles into the country, to take care of a Nurse- | 
iry. The location is very pleasant; if good satisfaction is | 3,000 Grain Bags, holding two bushels, and very strongly 
| made, for sale cheap, by CHARLES R. BOND & CO. 


| afirst rate single frisket Tufts’ Power Press. The Press 


rica. This Guano has been analyzed Ny J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool markets. Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
For sale, in quantities to suit, by 
CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN, 5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO, 51 & 52 
N. Market St., up stairs. 
Sept. 17 3m. 


CAST IRON SLED SHOES 
For double and single Runners, of all sizes, also, Barn 


Door Rollers, from 3 to 10 inches, for sliding doors, for sabe 
HENRY RICHARDs, 


Dec. 7, 1844. No. 109, State street. 


GRAIN AND MEAL BAGS, 


Feb. 4, 1845. 45 Water, corner of Congress sts. 


BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 
For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iron 
H. RICHARDS, 


| for sale b 
: No, 109, State Street, 


| Sept. 18. 
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MISCHA LLAWHOUS. 
EXTRACTS FROM “A BOOKE OF THE 
ARTE AND MANER HOW TO PLANT AND 

GRAFFE,? &c. London: 1575. 

How ye ought in replanting or setting, to cut off in 
the middles the principall great rootes.—In what part 
so cuer ye doe set any trees, ye must cut of the 
great mayster roote, within a foote of the stocke, 
and all other bigge rootes, so that ye leaue a foote 
long thereof, and so let them be set, and make 
your rankes crossewise one from another halfe a 
fuote, or therabouts, and ye must also see that there 
be of good dunge more deepe and lower than ye 
do set your trees, to comfort the sayd rootes withal. 


How you ought to set your trees in rancke.-—Ye 
shall set your small young trees in ranckes, halfe 
a large foote one from an other; and let them be 
couered as ye doe set them, with good fat earth, all 
ouer the rootes. And as soone as ye haue set 
them in ranckes and in good order as is aforesayde, 
then shall ye cut of all the sets euen by the 
grounde. But in thus doeing, see that ye doe not 
plucke up or loose the earth which is about them : 
or if ye will, ye may cut them before ye doe set 
them in ranckes. If ye doe so, see that ye set 
them in such good order, and euen with the 
earth, as is aforesayde. And looke that ye furnishe 
the earth all ouer with good dung, without ming- 
ling of it in the earthe, nor yet to couer the sayde 
plants withal, but strowed betwixt ; and ye must 
also looke well to the cleansing of weedes, grasse, 
or other such thinges which will be a hurt to the 
growth of the plantes. 


To take Plum graffes, and to graffe them on other 
Plum trees.—If your Plum trees be graft alreadie, 
and haue the lyke fruite that you desire, ye may 
take your graffes thereof, and graffe them on other 
Plum trees, and the fruit that shall come thereof, 
shall be as good as the fruit of the cion which is 
taken from the roote, bycause they are much of 
lyke effect. 


The convenientest way to clense and proyne, or dress 
the rootes of T'rees—Ye shall take away all the 
weedes, and grasse about the rootes, then shall ye 
dig them so round about, as ye woulde seeme to 
plucke them vppe, and shall make them half bare ; 
then shall ye enlarge the earth about the rootes, 
and where as ye shall see them grow faire and 
long, place or coutche them in the sayde hole and 
earth agayne: then shall ye put the cut ende of the 
tree where he is graft, somewhat more lower than 
his rootes were, whereby hys cions so graft, shall 
spring so much the better. 


In taking vp Trees.—Ye may well leaue the mays- 
ter roote in the hole (when ye digge him vp,) if 
the removed place be good for him, cut of the 
maister rootes by the stubbe, but pare not of all the 
small roots, and so plant him, and he shall profite 
more thus, than others with all theyr maister rootes. | 
When as trees be great, they must be disbraunched | 
or bowes cut of, before they be set again, or else 
they will hardly prosper. If the trees be great, 
having great braunches or bowes, when ye shall 
digge them up ye must disbranch them afore ye 
set them agayne, for when trees shall be thus 
proyned, they shall bring great cyons from their | 
rootes, which shall be franke and good to replant, 
or set in other places, and shall haue, also, good 
braunches and rootes, so that after it shall not 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
| 


must not lightly gather of the enyll and slender | 
| graffes, which grow in the middes of the trees, nor | 


a a 
Those Cions tovvarde the East are best—Ye shall 
understand that those Cions which doe grow on | 
the East, or Orient parte of the tree, are best: ye | 


|any graffes which doe grow within on the braun- | 
ches, or that doe spring from the stocks of the tree, | 


nor yet graffes which be on verye olde trees, for 
' 


| thereby ye shall not lykelye profite to any purpose. | 


, rh — 
Grafing Trees as big as one’s arm—When you 
stocke is as great as your arm, ye shall sawe him | 


| cleane of round, three or foure foote, or therea- 
| bouts, from the earthe for to defende him, and set 


in the head three graffes, two in the cleft, and one 


ye may haue most space. 


Grafing great Trees as big as your legge.—It the 
stocke be as bygge as your legge, or thereabouts, 
ye shall saw him fayre and cleane off, foure or fyue 


(if ye wyll,) and set in foure graffes in the clefts 
thereof, or els one clefte onelye, and set two grafies 
in both the sydes thereof, and the other two grafles 
betwixt the barke and the tree. 


How to Graffee the Braunche of great trees.— 
When so ever ye woulde graffe great trees, as 
greate as your thighe, or greater, it were muche 
better to graffee onely the braunches thereof, than 
the stocke or body, for the stocke wyll rotte before 
the graffes shall couer the head. 


braunches be to rude, and without order, the best 
shall be to cut them all of, and within three or 
foure yeares after they wyll bring fayre new Cions 


and cut of all the superfluous and yll branches 
thereof. 


To Defend the Caterpyller—Some doe defend 
theyr trees from the Caterpyller when the blossom- 
ing tyme is drye, by casting of water, or salte wa- 
ter, every seconde or thirde day, upon theyr trees, 
with squyrters of wood or brass, for by keeping of 
them moyst, the Caterpyller cannot breed thereon : 
this haue I knowne proued of late to be good. 











CORN SHELLER. 
A Corn shelleris one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 
Various machines for this purpose have been invented. 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 
very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 


For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 and 52, North Market Street. 


JOS. BRECK & CO. 





GRINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollers ana 


| moved with a foot treader, are found tobe a great improve- 


ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones. Stones hung 
in this manner are becoming daily more iv use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 





HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
A few cases of superior Horticultural Tools, for gentle- 
men or ladies’ use For saleby JOS. BRECK & CO. 
51 and 52 North Market Street 





CHEESE PRESSES. 
Self-acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 





neede to graffe them any more, but shall continue | 
one after another to be free and good. 


ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co. 


betwixt the barke and the tree, on that syde which | 


foote hie from the earth, and cleave him a crosse | 


Howe to cut Braunches olde and great.—If the | 


agayne, and then it shall be best to graffe them, | 


t\ the same power of team! A 


| 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agrieu!- 
i tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar. 
| ket Street, have jor sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay an! 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
| applied to any implement tor this purpose. The most prom- 
inent efecis of this application, and some of the consequen 
| peculiarities of the machine are; 
| 1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power — 
to use it. that the strength of a half grown boy 1s sufficien: 
| to work it efficiently. 
| 2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
| els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimert 
| by any other machine even When worked by borse or stean 


ower. . : E : 
3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
, Straw cutter. : mee ; . 
4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itis therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines 1m general use to get out of order. 











| : 
Great improvements have heen mate the past year in the 


form and workmanship of these Pioughs; the mould Leara 
; has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
| turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and tearing the 
| ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
| mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
; the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
; of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“‘ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
| we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
, the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
| try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hard orrochy, 
| BEGIN wiTH Mr. Howarp’s.”’ 
| Atthe above meztioned trial the Howard Plough did 
| more work, with the same power of team, than any other 
| plough exhibiled. No other turned more than twentysevep 
land one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
| Howard Plough turned a and one half inches, to 

ll acknowledge that Howard’s 
| Ploughs are inuch the strongest and most substantially 
| made, : 
| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can he renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mon!d board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. ; [ 
| The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough 
| sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
| $10 50, and with cutter $1, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stuie 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street. by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 


Terms, $2 per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
sabscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withovt 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 





21 scHOOL STREET. 
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